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NOVELIST | dence: he is generous and amiable; he will pity, he maddened by jealous agony, rushed franticly for ward. 
i Ll . i . , * E * 
| will resign, but he will not condemn me!” | Montgarnier, perceiving his approach, stood calmly 





Montgarnier had kept aloof from the time he per-) awaiting him. The sight of Fitzroy’s infuriated 
ceived Fitzroy’s love for Geraldine, and the latter, countenance and gestures took from Geraldine the 
absorbed in his own passion, had scarcely noticed the power of utterance—in an agony of terror she stood 
youth; yet he listened with some chagrin to the ban- | in trembling silence. Fitzroy cast on her a look ot 

GeraLpine was young and beautiful. No care- tering of Geraldine’s young friends, as they spoke of rage and contempt, and with frantic violence bade 
ful mother had taught her to curb the wild exuberance Montgarnier in a way that tended to excite his curi- | Montgarnier “ prepare to meet him, to decide the fate 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE EXPIATION. 


of her romantic fancy, or to regulate her conduct by) gsity ; but Geraldine, from a painful consciousness, of one of them. 


the strict rules of female etiquette, for she was early said nothing. In pursuance of her resolution, she|  “ Insolent stripling!” he furiously exclaimed 
left an orphan. Possessed of an ardent imagination, coucht an interview with her cousin, and, with her |“ thus, on my bridal day, to dare my vengeance!” 
and a buoyancy of feeling, which, as yet, had never gual frankness, prepared to speak, though not with- | * Fitzroy,” answered Montgarnier, * 1 will neves 
known the influence of sorrow, she followed without) out extreme pain, of the state of her feelings. | raise my hand against the husband of Geraldine.” 
restraint the impulses of her feelings, and the dictates) ., Say nothing, lovely Geraldine,” interrupted the “ Her husband !* madly repeated Fitzroy, “1 dis 


of her own fancy ; and well was it for Geraldine that generous youth ; “1 know all you would utter. It was claim the title. Here we part for ever! Madam, 
nature had bestowed on her a benevolent heart and) put the affection of a sister which you felt for me. 1) 1 give you back your worthless vows. I claim my 
noble sentiments ; for they often supplied to her the’ am not worthy to aspire to the hand of Geraldine, but. own. What is an idle ceremony which your heart 
place of discretion, and more than atoned for the! J way still love her as a sister, still reverence her as! disavows? Henceforward we are strangers.” 


errors of her judginent. There was a fascination 1) the Joveliest of her sex. Be happy with Fitzroy; and)“ Hear me but a moment,” she faintly uttered ; but 

her look, a charm about every Uning she said and did,! remember, when at a distance, that Montgarnier’s Fitzroy scorned to listen. 

that silenced rebuke, and not unfrequently attracted | fervent prayers are offered for the felicity of both !"" Montgarnie: endeavoured to explain, but he bade 

wisdom and prudence to the side of youthful folly. |) Geraldine melted into tears, and left the noble boy him forbear to add to their deceit and treachery, 
At sixteen, Geraldine was in love—at least, she fan-| with feelings of deep respect. again repeating his challenge, which was calmly 

cied herself so; and her cousin, Montgarnier, who) [It was a few days previous to that appointed for her and with firmness, declined. 

was nearly as gay and winsical as herself, worship-| bridal, that Geraldine again met Montgarnier by ac-| Stung to madness, Fitzroy rushed from the garden ; 


ped the little idol, who was at once his delight and) cident, and was listening to his reiterated and respect- ‘and Geraldine, in a state of mind which beggars de- 
his torment. He was the partner of all her wild! ful wishes for her happiness, with softened feelings scription, reached the house, and gained the privacy 
schemes and childish frolics, and not unfrequently! and a moistened eye. Geraldine was happier for this of her own apartment. To one friend only did the 
her agent im acts of true benevolence and noble Se-| meeting, for it assured her that he would endeavour forsaken bride communicate her anguish, and its 
nerosity ; for fortune, too, had been liberal of her gifts) to conquer his youthful attachment, and, in time, re- Cause; toall others, sudden indisposition was alleged 
to Geraldine, and ber warm and feeling heart de-|) gard her merely as a friend. But one had witnessed | as an excuse for her absence. ‘To this dear friend, 
lighted to dispense happiness to others. Ile never) that interview, on whose mind it made a deeply-pain- the protectress of her youth, she confessed that she 
dreamed of disputing fier will, and Geraldine was) ful impression. Fitzroy had wandered out in search |met Montgarnier, who had felt unequal to join the 
certain of implicit obedience when she issued a com-| of Geraldine, and saw her in a retired walk, conver- festive party, by appointment, to give and receive a 
mand, or hinted a wish to Moatgarnier ; and the daring} sing with Montgarnier ; he saw she was weeping, but last farewell; that his grief at parting had deeply 
youth fancied he could achieve miracles to please | heard not their discourse; he turned, and left the, affected her, and the remembrance of his kindness 
his beautiful cousin, and obtain the reward of her! spot; but the idea that the youth might have been a and affection subdued her feelings; that she felt as 
smiles. He had often told her how dearly he loved | lover, perhaps a favoured one, haunted his fancy. |if bidding adieu to a dear and only brother, and that 
her, and, as she never rebuked him, he nmagined she) Yet when he again met his beautiful Geraldine, her Montgarnier had claimed from her only a sister's love. 
loved hum in return; and su thought Geraldine, though ingenuous smile and fascinating gayety restored This was the first affliction Geraldine had ever 
the idea of marriage never disturbed her tranquillity, peace to his bosom. known. Her agony at the mistake, and consequent 
for she never gave tathought. Happy would it *It is all folly,” said he, as he dismissed the last | conduct of Fitzroy, ne arly deprived ber of her senses 
have been tor Montgarmer-—at least he then! throb of jealous feeling from his heart; “is she not lis cruel words at parting rung in her ears, and 
thought soit Geraldine had never seen the noble,’ wholly mine, and is she not irresistibly lovely ?” seemed to sound the death-knell of her earthiy hopes, 
gracetul Fitzroy. lle was a stranger, from England,|| The bridal day arrived, and the slight shade of pen- || while fears for his safety, and for that of Montgar- 
and was introduced to the house of the friends with | sive thought, and beautiful modesty, which displaced | njer, completed her misery. ‘To these reflections were 
whom she resided. Fitzroy was charmed by her! the smiles and dimples on the cheek of Geraldine,’ added some degree of self-reproa h for not having 
heauty—his imagination was fascinated by the play-) rendered her more than usually charming, and Fitz-'! confided to Fitzroy the juvenile attachment of her 
ful sallies of her wit—her ingenuous simplicity and | roy was at the summit of happiness. It was decided cousin. 

noble frankness won his esteem—while the proofs of | that they were to sail, the day after their union, for | After some hours of agonizing suspense, a note 
sensibility and tenderness which appeared through England, as affairs of importance urged his retern to |came from Montgarnier. He bade her be under no 
all her giddiness, completed her conquest over his his own country; and Geraldine willingly consented apprehension, for he would never meet Fitzroy with 
heart. He devoted himself entirely to her ; and now, | to quit her native land, and the scenes of her child- hostile views—that he had ascertained that the latter 
Geraldine in reality learned to love, and with love) hood, happy in the love and protection of one being, ||had gone instantly on board the ship which was te 


came reflection. She felt that she must be misera-! who was now the whole world to her. | convey them to Englan?, which waited only for a 
ble, if deprived of Fiutzroy’s affection ; and this con- The marriage-ceremony was over—festive e gayety favouring breeze—that he had sought Fitzroy there, 
viction led her to review her own conduct towards | rei¢ -ned throughout the mansion, when suddenly Fitz- 'who had refused to see him, or to listen to any ex- 
Montgarnier. | toy missed his bride from among the lovely groups ‘plan: ution, unless Montgarnier would first accept his 


“T fear,” sighed Geraldine, ‘*he loves me too who had surrounded her, and thinking she had stray- | ch alleng 

well; and must “| make him unhappy? I, for whom! ed into the garden to avoid the bustle of the sce ne, | A ae thought darted across Geraldine’s mind 
ne would make any sacrifice, to whom he has given, he sought her there; and, having wandered to its far-|| and, in all probability, saved her from distraction. 
so many proofs of attachment! Till now, I never rima-| thest extremity, he beheld Geraldine leaning against | Her scheme was formed in an instant, and as soon 
gined I could love any one better than my cousin; yet) a tree; her fair hands were crossed over her brow, || communicated to her friend. It was to follow Fitzroy, 
I knew not my own heart when I permitted him to! and her attitude bespoke the abandonment to sorrow. | n: iy, to sail in the same ship with him, and keep him 
talk to me of love. I could now never be happy in| At her side stood a youth; it was Montgarnier! Pre- in ignorance of her being near him. 

‘marriage with him. 1 will give him my full confi-|'sently Geraldine turned, as if to depart. Fitzroy,'! “ When arrived in England,” argued Geraldine 
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“T shall be enabled to convince him of my truth, and |ltelling him merely that “the lady was a stranger—had \ “I will no longer delay,” said he to his kind friend. 
of his injustice. I owe him some expiation for the | called on business, and would probably take up her )** I feel a conviction that my wife is innocent—that 
involuntary fault I have committed, and for the mi-|/ abode at her house for a short time ; that she was 1N/ she still loves me. Let me hasten to expiate my 
sery he now feels. Montgarnier, the kind, the noble | affliction, and wished to be perfeetly retired.” crime, and, if possible, atone to her for my cruel de- 
Montgarnier, will aid my enterprise. I will prove | So far Geraldine’s plan had succeeded even be- | sertion.” “Wait only one week, returned Mrs. 
to my adored, mistaken Fitzroy, that his Geraldine | yond her expectations. She had hastened to Mrs.) W allingford, ‘and if you still persist in your reso- 





is still worthy of his love.” 

It was impossible to resist the eloquence of Geral- 
dine, or to shake her resolution. ‘To the fears which 
her friends expressed for her safety and comfort in 


so long a voyage without any visible protector, and | 


for her probable situation, when arrived in England, 
she only answered, 

“Heaven will protect me: it is my duty. Am I 
not his wife? The holiest bonds have united us. Fate 
only can work our separation. I will not be accessa- 
ry to my own destruction.” 

An agreement was privately made with the cap- 
tain of the ship, whose sailing was delayed a day 
longer. In the darkness of night, Geraldine went 
on board, taking with her only one female servant, 
and bade adieu to her native land with a heart vi- 
brating between hope and fear. Fitzroy, who was 
secluded in his cabin, a prey to all the tortures of 
jealous love, little suspected that his wife was so 
near him. On his asking who was his neighbour, 
the captain, according to his instructions, informed 
him that the cabin was engaged by an invalid lady, 
who seldom came on deck ; and Fitzroy, wholly oc- 


cupied with his own wretched thoughts, little heeded |! 


the affairs of others. A thousand times did he wish, 
when reflection had in some degree softened his feel- 
ings, that he had listened to the explanation both 


Wallingford immediately on her arrival, and, with all) jution, of which I highly approve, I promise to be 

her native ingenuousness and winning eloquence, the companion of your voyage—nay, even my sc- 
| communicated her singular story, and engaged the, cluded guest, the visitant of your sick couch, shall ac- 
|| good lady entirely in her interest. company us.” Fitzroy started. 
For four weeks, Geraldine heard daily of Fitzroy, “Tell me,” he exclaimed, “who is this mysteri- 
‘though she never saw him, except by stealing a fond jous being. Her face I could not see—but her figure, 
and fearful glance as he left the house of his aunt.|/her step, her floating hair—Can there be two such 
That amiable woman was deeply interested for both forms? Often I imagined, during my illness, that 
her nephew and his young and lovely bride, whom ''the soft voice of Geraldine addressed me. It was 
he saw suffering all the pains of wounded affection | strange delusion !” 

and suspense. She had, by expressing the warmest | «If you look into the garden,” said his venerab): 
sympathy for the distress of mind under which Pitz-| friend, “you will again see your fellow-passenger. 
roy evidently laboured, drawn from him an avowal | She is walking there.” 
lof his marriage, and the events which followed. By} Fitzroy looked. The lady was no longer enveloped 
levery argument in favour of the young and beautiful: in her impervious covering, but her sylph-like form 
|ereature whom he had so rashly abandoned, and by ' the same he had seen in his chamber, appeared in all 
|well-directed remarks, she had succeeded in making | its symmetry. The dark golden ringlets were uncon- 
an impression in favour of the entire innocence of his’ fined, and all, except the pensive, measured step, re- 
| wife. She represented the pain she must have felt’ minded him of Geraldine. She turned, and Fitz 
in parting from a youthful favourite; and from the’ roy sunk almost fainting on his seat. 
oat a which he described as being the characteris- | « It is herself!” he wildly exclaimed—*“ my owu 
| tic feature of her mind, she assured him that Geral-, deserted wife !”’ 
dine might have listened in tears to the farewell of | Brief and rapturous were the explanations that fol- 
‘her young lover, and even thrown herself into his’ lowed; Geraldine was clasped in the arms, and re- 
arms at parting, and still be free from any feeling | stored to the heart of her repentant lover. Both had 
more tender than the relationship between them war- been in fault—both had suffered severely ; but now mu- 
‘ranted. In short, she succeeded in convincing him tual confidence succeeded to jealousy and suspense, 


| 
| | 


| 


| 


's 


i] 





seemed so desirous of giving. Geraldine, in all her 
witchery, her smiles, her seeming ingenuousness, was | 
always in his thoughts; and if ever jealousy and vio-| 
Jence met their punishment, Fitzroy endured it. | 
Geraldine, in the meantime, was reflecting on her} 
plans, when not occupied in listening to the step of 
Fitzroy as he paced his little cabin, or striving to! 
catch the sound of his voice, which sounded low and| 
sad. | 

She had often heard Fitzroy mention an aunt he! 
had in England, whom he described as all that is! 
amiable in woman. To her Geraldine determined | 
to go, and doubted not that she could engage her to! 
assist her project of proving to Fitzroy her innocence, 
and her unbounded love. With a little of the spirit | 
which still burned in her character, she determined to| 
keep him some time in ignorance of her being in) 
England, and when time had, in some measure, blunt-| 
ed the keenness of his resentment, she would reveal | 
herself, and explain all. 

“*He who could doubt me,” she said to herself, 
** deserves to suffer some suspense.” 

This plan, which none but the eccentric Geraldine 
would have conceived, she doubted not of being able 
to execute, and she bore the fatigue and confinement 
of a voyage under such circumstances with tolera-| 
ble fortitude. 

Fitzroy’s curiosity was a little excited by the mys-' 
tery which enveloped the * invalid lady.” He never 


| 
\ 


she went on deck when he had retired to his cabin, |! 
and then she was so closely enveloped in her mourn-! 
ing dress, that he could neither distinguish her figure 


or countenance ; and he never heard her voice. 


The voyage was safely terminated, and Fitzroy, 
still a prey to painful thoughts, which, at times,| 
amounted nearly to frenzy, went, on the second day 
after his arrival, to the house of his aunt, Mrs. Wall- 
ingford. Ashe entered, he encountered a female 
leaving the house, whom he thought he recognised 
as his invalid fellow-passenger. After their first joy- 
ful meeting was over, he inquired of his aunt con- 
cerning the lady. She gave him only vague answers, | 


' 
| been rash. 


_ scarcely sensible, thought of the lovely vision asa 


; : ; illusion. 
saw her, except by catching an accidental glimpse as | 


‘that he might have been mistaken, and certainly had "and Fitzroy felt that be had wronged the warm and 
{generous heart which had dared so much for his sake. 
With this conviction returned all the better feelings 
of his nature, and generous pity and sincere respect 
"filted his heart towards the high-minded youth who 
had proved himself so worthy to be the friend of his 
|\beloved companion. 


| Fitzroy, whose health hac declined in consequence 
lof the misery he endured, at length determined once 
more to return to America, to listen to the vindica- 
‘tion which he now began to repent net having listened 
{to before, to hear his doom from Geraldine’s lips, and 
‘to live or die near her. This resolution he immediate- Alas! my Geraldine,” he said, ** Montgarnier suf- 
ily communicated to his aunt, who as promptly made | fered severely enough in loving you, and to those 
jit known to Geraldine. While, however, they were! sufferings I added scorn and revilings. Had it not 
;consulting on some plan for her revealing herself to) heen for his noble forbearance, I should not thus have 
him, the unhappy Fitzroy was seized with a violent | jejd thee.” 

‘fever in consequence of the agitation he endured.|| « Ah! but for him,” answered she, “I could not 
| His illness threatened to prove fatal, and, in the pa-| have followed you, and thus have made mY EXxPIA- 
'roxysms of his delirium, he raved for Geraldine, who Mrs. H. Mm. 
at that moment was bending over him with all the 
‘agonizing solicitude of affection. It was only when} 
he slept that she gave way to tears and lamentations; 
the moment he awakened, she was apparently com- 
posed, and active in his service. At length, the fever 
subsided and his recollection returned, and again 
Geraldine became invisible. Once, when he slept, 
she stole to his pillow to gaze with fond anguish on 
his pale cheek and marble brow, Suddenly he 


‘awoke, and Geraldine glided away. Fitzroy, still 


TION.” 





FEMALE CHARACTER. 





WOMEN. 
BY MR. JOHN NEAL, EDITOR OF THE TANKEE. 


Ir were no easy matter to describe the women of a smai! 
neighbourhood—or ofa single parish, set apart, in one ot 
the isles of the sea, from all the rest of the earth. Llow much 
{more difficult to describe those of a large country, by a few 

general remarks. It is not so with the men, They may 
be hit off inthe lump. They are the herbage, not the blos 
‘som of a country. They are all of a hue—they are not like 
the flowers that blow under the pressure of the foot, and 
| fade away before you have time to trace the perfume of 
: their dving breath—to the trodden and crushed root you 
can thas resemble Geraldine? my matchless, in- have scarred with your heel as you hurried by. T hey are 
jured Geraldine!" His fancy dwelt on the retreat- not like women—as changeable as light, and as fluctuating 
ing figure, and he inquired what beautiful visitant as the shadow of a summer-sea. They are more like the 
watched his slumbers. Mrs. Wallingford tried to substantialities that you see about you, heavy, and rocky 
evade his inquiries, and treat the idea of * his visit- and steadfast. 
ant” as the illusion of sleep: but Fitzroy would not | Men are the realities, women the poetry of this world 
be thus deceived ; he still dwelt on the vision he had Men are the trees—women the fruitage and flower. The 
former delight in a rude soil—they strike their roots down- 
ward with aperpetual effort, and heave their proud branches 
upward, in perpetual strife. Are they to be removed ?—you 
must tear up the very earth with their roots, rock, and ore 
and impurity, or they perish. They cannot be translated 
Fitzroy ponder- | with safety. Something of their home—a little of their na 
. Net so 
ve her but air and sky enough, and she will 


visitant of his dream. Again he awoke and caught a 
glimpse of her light figure as she hastily left the 
}room, and this time he felt convinced that it was no 
** But what form,” he mentally exclaimed, 


“ 


** It wears,” said he, * the figure of my own 
deserted love.” Mrs. Wallingford, at length, judged 
it proper to tell him that a lady bad been with him, 
the strange lady, her guest, whom he had never seen 
in his frequent visits to her house. 


seen. 


''ed much on this, and as his health returned, his de-) tive soil must cling to them for ever, or they die. 
sire to revisit America acquired new force. 


©} 


| with woman—gi 
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seek no nourishment of the earth, strike no roots down- H slightingly of that, which, with all its changes, and through | 


ward—urge no sceptre upward—but content herself with 
shedding light and cheerfulness on every side of her—flow- 
ers and perfume on every thing she touches. Would you 
remove her—you have but to unclasp a few green delicate 
fibres, to scatter a few blossoms, and to shake offa few large 
drops—like the rain-drops of a summer shower—and, lo! | 
she is ready to depart with you whithersoever you may | 
steer. She does not cling to the soil, she does not yearn | 
for a native earth—all that she needs any where is some- | 
thing to grow to. Her vitality is untouched—her sympa- | 
thies unhurt, by the influences of a new sky or a strange | 
air. It may be, that in her youth, her blossoming was about | 
the door-way of a cottage—it may be that she is now trans- 
planted to a palace ; made to breathe the hot and crowded 
air, to bask in the artificial sunshine of a city—in shadow, 
and smoke, and a most exaggerating atmosphere. But 

even there she is happy—she carries her home with her; 
and though what she clings to may sicken at the heart and 
perish at the roots, for lack of its native air, she will put} 
forth her beauty, and scatter her perfume as before. H 
These things are easily said. But are they true? We | 
are liable to be carried away by poetry and metaphor, and 
illustration—but illustration, poetry, and metaphor, what do 
they prove ?—what are they good for? Why should it be 
nore difficult to describe the women than the men of a small | 
| 


neighbourhood, of a remote parish, or of a large country? 
Try the experiment yourself. Go into the first church you 
see open, or to any other place where you may meet a mul- 
titude of women gathered together. Try to give a reader | 
a general idea of their dress—nay, try to give any body a | 
general idea of part of it—of the fashion ef their bonnets. 
You will find the hats of the men all alike—but of the bon- 
nets you will seldom or never find two alike in the whole , 
house—I might say, ov the face of the whole earth. Such 
is the very nature of woman: quick, apt, sensible and pre- 
cipitate, with an eye for colour that men have not, with an | 
ear for music that men have not, and with a taste for shape 
that shows itself in every thing she wears, aad in every thing 
she builds up. A woman studies change and variety—it is 
& reproach to her to dress alike—I do not say to be alike— 
for twenty-four hours at atime. She would blush to be | 
caught twice a year at a ball in the same or in a similar 
dress. And where it may not be in her power to putona 
new robe every day, it is the study of a large part of her 
life to appear to do so—to multiply and vary, by all sorts of 
contrivances, the few that she may have, new by altering 
the shape, now by giving a new dye, now by changing 
the ribands, or a flounce, or a turbelow, and now it may be 
by converting slips into frocks, or frocks into slips, or both 
into spensers or riding-habits—all which a woman may do 
from her youth up, yet more from a love of change than 
from her secret wish to appear better off than she is. And 
so with not a fewofour men. The wore youthful they are, 


the more sensitive they are: the more like women they are, 
the more changeable and capricieus they are. But why | 


should | complain of this! I de not—l only mention the 
fact for the purpose of showing how difficult it is to give 
another a genera! wea of the character of a body of women 
Before the hue is copied—it has altered. Before the out- 
line is finished, it is no longer the same. You are in pursuit 
ofthe rainbow—y ou are describing a changeable landscape 
under the drifting clouds of a changeable sky—you are af- 
ter a bird of paradise—a feather—a butterfly— 
And every touch that woos its stay, | 
Brushes its brightest hues away. 

But is this to complain !—if I say that flowers are not 
trees, that fruitage is not rock, that women are not men; 
what say | more than every body, woman as well as man, 
should delight to acknowledge’? Are we to be imprisoned 
for ever and aye with realities’ Are we to live under a 
marble firmament, because, forsooth, a marble firmament 
may have more stability? Are we, who live in the very 
midst of change and fluctuation, who are never the same 
for two minutes together, who see all the elements circula- 
ting for ever and ever within us and around us, through all 
the vicissitudes of shadow and light, and youth and age; 
are we to speak irreverently of her, who, by the greater 
fineness and greater purity of her corporeal texture, is made 


more sensible than we, to the influences of sky and air, and | Abel, my beloved.’ Then the death-like silence increased | 
sea and earth’? As well might we deride the perfume of, about him; and Adam fell upon his face, and prayed; and | 
® | 


the flower, and the hue of the wild rose, or the song of 
birds, or the flavour of a peach, for not being as fixed and 
immutable as the very earth we tread on, Are we to speak 


| 


lall its changes, is still woman—the witchery and power, the 
pulse and the life-blood of our being? Let us remember 
that the charm of the very sky is its changeableness—of the 
very earth, is its being never the same for a long while to- 


' gether—of the very sea and air, that they change with every 


breath you draw, and with every word you speak. 
Let us remember that the character of her who is appoint- 
ed to be our companion for ever, here and hereaiter, 


—— like sunshine in the rill, 
Though turned astray, is sunshine still. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
MUSINGS. 
Tue sun hath set! but, to my ardent eye, 
Yon mountain-verdare gleams in his warm light-- 
A soft south wind is in the sapphire sky, 
Whose amber wall and azure arch are bright; 
And some few clouds, like palaces, are rolled 
Through the blue ether in their summer-height, 
With gates of purple, and with fanes of gold— 
Bright as the New-Jerusalem, by ancient prophets told! 
A dream is on me !—while the gentle flowers 
Are closing sweetly to the wind’s low sigh, 
And to his rest, among the fragrant bowers, 
On golden pinions murmuring softly nigh 
The cheerful humming-bird, in light goes by, 
(With rain-bow colours on his buoyant wing, ) 
As lite’s warm summer—soon in death to lie— 
As hope’s fond dream, which the young soul doth bring, 
Fades, with its sun-set sinile—its false imagining! W.G.C. 








PARABLES. 





TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
From the German ot Krummacher, 
DAVID’S HARP. 


Davin, the king of Israel, sat, one day, on the top of 
mount Sion; his harp reclined before him, and he leaned 
bis head upon it. The prophet Gad approached him, and 
said, “* What do you meditate, oh king?’ David answered, 
“ My ever-changing destiny. How many thankful and re- 
joicing songs, but yet how many lamentations and expres- 
sious of mourning, have | chanted on this harp.” * Are you 
similar to the instrument !"’ said the prophet. “ How dost 
thou mean?” asked the king. “ Behold,” answered the 
man ot God, “ your afflictions, like your joy, draw celestial 
sounds trom your harp, and animate its strings. Thus re- 
present the affliction and the joy of your heart, and live to 
the harp of heaven.” Theu David extolled him, aud sw ept 
the enchanting chords 





ADAM AND THE CHERUR. 


As Abel weltered in his blood, and Adam stood and wept 
over his sudden departure, the cherub of Paradise ap- 
proached the father of mankind, and stood by him in silence 
—the expression of his countenance was grave. But Adam 
lifted up his eyes, and said, “Is this the image of the race 
which has descended from me? And will a brother's blood, 
sought by a brother's hand, again pollute the earth 7” The 
cherub answered, “ Thou sayest it.” “Ah! by what 





/ name shall men call this evil deed!’ With atearful eve, his 


heavenly conductor replied, “War.” Then the father of 
mankind shuddered, and sighing, exclaimed, “ Alas' why 
must the noble and the just tall by the hand of the unright- 
eous ?”” The cherub was speechless. But Adam continued 
his complaints, and said, ‘“‘ What remains for me now in 
my lamentation, on this blood-stained earth?” The che- 
rub answered, and said, “ Confidence in heaven; and he 
vanished. But Adam remained until the setting of the sun, 
and when the stars had arisen, he extended his hands up- 
wards towards Orion, and cried, “Oh, thou glittering guar- 
dian, stationed at the throne of heaven, w hy dost thou wan- 
der so silently? Permit a mortal to hear the sound of thy 
voice. Oh, speak of that land which is far distant, and of 


he felt within his heart a gentle whisper, ‘Behold, thy son 
liveth!” The mourner departed ia faith, his soul was still, 
and free from sadness 


ADAM AND THE SERAPH. 

In the evening, Adam reposed upon a hillock, under a 
tree, in the garden of Eden—his countenance was directed 
upward, and looked towards heaven. A seraph approach 
ed him and said, “ Why do you observe so ardently the 
glittering expanse ? What troubles you, Adam!" “ What 
should trouble me," said the father of mankind, “in this 





habitation of peace? My eye beholds the stars, the*glit- 


tering ornaments of heaven. Oh, thatl possessed the wings 
of the eagle, that | might soar on high, and view more near- 
ly their radiant forms.” 


* Your wish shall be gratified,” 
answered the seraph; and he touched Adam, and Adam 
sunk in slumber, and dreamed; and it appeared in his 
dream as if he soared towards the ethereal regions. When 


he awoke, he looked around, and wondered that he reclined 
under the tree upon the hillock; but the seraph stood be 
fore him, and said, “ What meditation occupies your mind! 

Adam answered, “ Behold, | was transported to the arch 
of heaven, and wandered amidst the constellations. 1 he 


vered about Orion and the seven stars. Radiant worlds 
great and glorious as the sun, rushed by me—the milky 
way which you there observe, is ap ocean of luminaries, 
pregnant with worlds of dazzling brightness—above this 
These radiant 
worlds are inhabited by beings like myself, who pray to God 


sea of light is another, and yet another 


and glorify his name. * * * Seraph, how hast thou conducted 
me?” “ This tree,’ answered the seraph, “has protected 


you with its grateful shade, and on this hillock has your 
body reposed. But behold, Adam, a seraph dwells within 
you, whic h can wander through myriads of worlds ; yes, it 
soars to greater eminence, it offers adoration to Jehovah 
Sonof earth, honour and guard this seraph, that the pleasure 
of his flight does not become hasteless, and that it does not 
fetter you to the earth The seraph spoke, and vanished. 
TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW-VORK MIRROR, 

| Frow the German of Schmidt 

| DEUS EST. 

} The sun arose with unusual splendour. Tt was autumn 
The autumn of the existence of Jonins had not ended. The 





buds of childhood had disappeared inthe blooming flowers 
of youth, and the fruits of maturity were luxuriantly dis 
played in his noble and ingenuous disposition. But Jonius 
was an unbeliever, The glories of nature could awaken no 
sensationss of delight; the glitterme orbs of heaven could 
excite no emotions of pleasure—all were lost in the cold 
and heartless feelings of infidelity. “T'was morning. The 
scene was enchanting beyond expression, Jonius was not 
unmindful of its influence, “ What,” exclaimed he to his 
guardian spirit and companion, “what power gives life 
and beauty to this imposing scene!’ “ Alas!” answered 
his heavenly conductor, *‘ hast thou been thus long ignorant 
of the first great Cause’ Observe the symmetry of the ve 


getable world ; consider how itreceives its nourishment from 
| the earth, the common parent of mankind; how copious 
| showers descend from heaven, and yield sustenance to ex- 
piring creation, Contemplate the symmetry of thine own 
form, how peculiarly are each of thy faculties adapted to 
their respective occupations, and how wonderfully do these 
different parts compose one grand and animated whole 
Turn thine eye upward, and view that glittering ornament 
of ethereal splendour Are these the works of destiny 
He turned his expressive countenance towards Jonius, but 
Jonius looked upon the ground and sighed, "Twas even- 
ing. The last ray of Phoebus had departed. Lana smiled 
upon the earth with her benign countenance. Myriads oi 
worlds, adorned with resplendent brightness, floated in si- 
lence through the wide expanse. Jonius looked upon the 
picture in silence—'twas the silence of conviction.—* What 
is the meditation of your heart!" asked his celestial com- 
panion, “ Tis the thought of misery departed. How 
changed the scene! how transcendent the beauty which it 
| displays to the mental eye! and does not my heart partake 
of the genial feeling?” The spirit looked upon Jonius and 
smiled—it was the smile of sainted joy—'twas that joy 
which angels feel over one sinner thatrepenteth. ButJonius 
looking upward, stretched forth his hands towards heaven, 
| and in the fulness of his heart exclaimed—“ There is a God 





EPIGRAM,. 
Once, at a masquerade, a painted fair 
Was wandering o'er the rooms in piteous case ; 


“I've lost my mask,” she cried, with mournful air. 
No,” said a friend, “ you have it on your face 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


REFORMATION. 


“ These are common and familiar things.” 


‘Te moon was just rising above the trees—its pure 
light streaming down through the foliage of the wide- 
spreading vine which overran the piazza of Mr. In- 
man’s place, on the banks of the East River. Mr. 
Inman and his family were assembled together at the 
door, to enjoy the beauties of the scene. The river 
was trembling in the silver radiance of the heavens. 
Steamboats occasionally ploughed their steady way 
towards the city, and flung out from their pipes long 
trains of fiery and flashing smoke, whose lurid glare 
formed a pleasing contrast to the pale splendour of 
the night. The frog and the catydid were rejoicing 
in the silence and solitude of the hour, and, some- 
times, the whip-poor-will added its pleasant but me- 
lancholy notes. 

Intelligent and affectionate families, when holding 
free and familiar communion at such moments as 
these, revel in a kind of bappiness, which, perchance, 
passes away like the moonlight; yet which, in the 
barrenness of after years, when some are far absent, 
aud some dead, is remembered with feelings of ten- 
derness and fond regret. Mr. Inman, as he surveyed 
the happy circle around him, and caught the various 
expressions of their sweet faces, missed only one. Lt 
was his son Edward. Fortune had every other way 
blessed him. He enjoyed health, wealth, and unstained 
reputation. His own heart was good, his conscience 
clear, and his feelings sufficiently lively and sensitive | 
to enable him to appreciate all the fine advantages | 
and delicate charms which sprang up, like flowers,! 
along his path of life. Le had married the being of 
his early and unwavering love; and his daughters, as | 
they rose up in all the eachantments of female beau- |, 
ty, when health, modesty, and education combined | 
to develope and refine it, formed the comfort and the | 
joy of his declining years. But fortune’s favours are | 
never unalloyed. Ever watchful against extremes, | 
either of happiness or despair, her creatures may find | 
a shadow in her ioveliest heaven, and some light ever | 
streams upon them from her blackest storms. i 

Mr. Inman lost half the relish of his prosperity in 
consequence of the wayward disposition of his son. 
He had striven in vain to awaken his pride, or to, 
stimulate his ambition; he offered every pecuniary 
assistance, as well as all that his own personal care 
and affection could bestow; yet the wild and reckless 
boy neglected all his opportunities, slighted the ad-/ 
vice of his generous parents, deceived them at times | 
so grossly, that they began to be alarmed lest he should | 
abandon himself to depravity, and perhaps place him- 
self within the danger of the law—a misery and a 
disgrace which he well knew would bring his mother 
to the grave, and shade the contentment of all the 
family. And yet Edward was noble in his nature, 
aud his talents were far above the ordinary level. He 
had been infected with the poisonous example of evil 
associates, and, amid the multiplicity of his other oc- 
cupations, and the new and exciting emotions which 


\ 


| 


thus gained entrance into his mind, his better feelings 


were drowned, and his early affections forgotten. 


| from them that Edward had been absent with a party 


of young men, notable for their licentiousness and 
extravagance ; that he had, by dint of entreaty, and 
more than one story which afterwards turned out to 
be of his own invention, gained a considerable sum 
from his mother, since which he had not been seen. 
His habits he had long known to be loose, and re- 
ports continually reached him of his rudeness, vio- 
lence, and folly. 

The party at length broke up and retired to rest, 
except the father. He remained alone, with the in- 
tention of waiting Edward's return—of holding with 
him a serious conversation, and of bidding him pre- 
pare for sea; that he might forget his bad habits in 
the discipline of the ship and the varieties of foreign 
climes, and not return till circumstances should have 
dissolved the bands by which his dissipated compa- 
nions were kept together. 

The vast concave which spread over his head, and 
in which the moon and stars shone like brilliants set 
in aground of azure, had turned many degrees around, 
ind borne down with it, behind the western hills, its 
hundred thousand glittering worlds, ere the sad mor- 
tal, who sat in silence by the banks of the stream, 
was weary of regarding their revolutions. As he 
lost himself in contemplation, and almost forgot the 
vexations of earth in beholding the infinite splendour 
of the heavens, he was interrupted by the sound of a 
foot-step, and turning himself tewards the spot whence 
it proceeded, the shadow of a man was visible in the 
moonlight, and in a moment his son mounted the 
steps of the piazza. 

He paused at the sight of his father, and attempted 
to mutter something, but was unable to conceal the 
fact that his usual ease of manners and fluency of 
conversation were considerably impaired by the in- 
fluence of liquor. He staggered as he undertook to 
advance, and listened to the exclamation of his father 


with an embarrassment which nothing but the con- | 


fused state of his senses rendered tolerable. 

** Good heavens! Edward,” cried Mr. Inman; * is 
it possible! I can scarcely trust the evidence of my 
senses.” 

“« I beg pardon,” hiccupped Ned, with a vain effort 


to appear composed and polite.—* I beg pardon, my | 


dear sir, but the—that is—Bob and I—you see—we 
went down—to—to—Lord bless me, what a clever 


fellow Bob is!—I must make you acquainted with 


him—you would find both instruction and delight in 
Bob—he’s one of the most whole-soul generous dogs 
thatever”——He hiccupped, muttered something, and 
was silent. 

Mr. Inman knew that this was no time to urge ad-| 
vice, and accordingly, with deep mortification and. 
a heavy consciousness of the extent of his misfortune, 
he left his drunken son to reel up to his chamber, 
and sleep away the fumes of his night's revel. Ned 
accordingly waved his hand, with a sorry attempt at 
grace in his parting salutation. Assisted by long 
/habit, he reached his room, and flung himself, all 
‘dressed as he was, upon his bed, and immediately 
‘sunk into a deep slumber. A burning thirst awakened 
jhim by day-break. He arose, aad, after swallowing 
‘large draughts of water, threw open the window, that 
his feverish face might feel the fresh morning air. | 


quiet. The river, having lost the silver radiance of the 


The scene which broke upon his sight was soft and | 


‘and resolved to break apruptly with his associates, to 
adopt resolutions of temperance and industry, to sub- 
mit implicitly to his parents’ wishes, and to be, here- 
after, all that he ought to have been. 

He had arrived at the age when young men are 
most easily affected by the changes and charms of 
the world, and when they seem to have acquired a 
strong taste for its enjoyments, without sufficient rea- 
son to control it. It is highly important that such 
should have the benefit of virtuous example among 
their own companions, as they are much more likely 
to be swayed by the manners and opinions of their 
bosom-friends, than by the stately advice of those who 
have few wishes in common with them, and whose 
ordinary interests lead them out of the way of the 
temptations which crowd around the path of youth. 

Mr. Inman, whose prosperity had presented him 
with few correct ideas of human nature, was ignorant 
of the remedies which one more experienced would 
have attempted, and even while his repentant son was 
forming resolutions of amendment, he had awakened 
from a troubled sleep to revolve in his own mind the 
plan which he had conceived, and, in order to render 
it more effectual, he determined to execute it with all 
the severity of which he was capable. 

When, therefore, after breakfast, he desired Ed- 
ward to accompany him along a path that led away 
from the house, he was prepared, not to reason, but to 
command ; and instead of endeavouring to recal him 
gently, by means of his aflections, he proceeded by 
threats and reproaches to awaken him to a sense of his 
errors. This, however, had a very contrary effect 
upon the culprit, who was one of those who love ra- 
ther to be led than driven, and accordingly, instead 
of flinging himself upon his father’s mercy, as he had 
intended, he grew sullen, and at length angry, so that 
the interview ended with an order to be ready ina 
month for sea, on a voyage of at least two vears. 

This was a blow which stunned him into a kind of 
/unmeaning submission. He grew desperate, and care- 
‘less. His whole character seemed altered into that of 
|a misanthropic wretch, who hated all mankind, and 


| despised every pleasure, but such as drowned the con- 


_sciousness of his degraded situation. 

About three weeks before the day on which he ex- 
pected to embark, he was walking with a friend, and 
explaining his strange and unhappy feelings. 


“Tam,” he said, “ totally changed from what I 

was 2 yearago. My spirits are wornout. My ideas 
of human nature have altered. I hate all mankind— 
man—Woman—and child—and”—— 
| He was here startled by the trampling of feet and 
the thunder of wheels, and, on turning his head, he 
beheld a pair of horses flying towards him with all 
|the speed which terror could bestow, and dragging 
‘after them a carriage, which seemed every instant in 
danger of going to pieces, from the window of which 
were stretched forth the arms of a lady in an agony 
lof despair. Notwithstanding the mood of mind which 
he had been in the act of expressing, the natural hu- 
;manity of his heart was roused at the sight, and, 
without an instant’s hesitation, he placed himself in 
the way as the horses were passing him, sprang at 
their reins, and there hung in the utmost peril of his 
own life. 

Ile was thus carried some distance, till, with great 
exertions, he at length succeeded in arresting theii 


As Mr. Inman reflected upon these things, and cast |moon, was now tinged with delicate blushes at the) flight. They were immediately surrounded by a crowd, 
ever in his own mind the temptations which naturally sun’s approach; like some fair coquette, who, equal-| who secured the foaming and trembling horses, while 
allure the young and ardent, from those humble and. ly accessible to ail attachments, adapts herself to the’ Edward, although nearly exhausted, handed out the 
correct courses, which passionless age and repeated ex-| character of every adorer. The blossoming orchards’ lady from her dangerous seat, and had scarcely time 
perience scarcely cnable many of his own associates and rich gardens around, hung with drops of spark- to remark that she was a young quakeress, from whose 
to persevere in the line of moral right, he resolved to, ling dew, and stirring with the air, diffused an odour | pale cheek and blue eye terror had been unable to 
take some prompt and decisive step, in order to tear pleasant enough when contrasted with the close at-|/snatch the charms of Hebe, when his senses forsook 


his son away, at whatever expense to his own feelings. 
His determination was strengthened by the conver- 
sation of his wife and daughters. 


mosphere of his chamber—and, as he surveyed the 
landscape, and presented his beating temples to woo 


him, and he fell prostrate at her feet. 
When he awoke from his trance, he found his own 


He understood ‘the breeze, he was touched with shame and sorrew,’ father and sisters around him ; but he knew the apart 
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ment was not of his own dwelling, and a few minutes | 
conversation intormed him of all that had taken place. | 
His wounds were considered dangerous by the physi-| 
vians, and for sometime he remained in suspense’ 
whether he was to be permitted to return to the warm 
and pleasant scenes of life, or to be borne from his 
couch to the cold grave. What reflections he made 
upon the subject may be imagined, and also the young 
readers of my own sex may conjecture the emotions 
with which he received the attentions of the lovely 
being whose life he had saved, and whose gratitude | 
spoke in every tone of her soft sweet voice, and in 
every gaze of her beaming eye. 


i" 


REPOSITORY. 





PROM ELIA. 
MODERN GALLANTRY. | 


Iv comparing modern with ancient manners, we are 
| pleased to compliment ourselves upon the point of 
gallantry, a certain obsequiousness, or deferential re- 
spect, which we are supposed to pay to females, as 
females. 

I shall believe that this principle actuates our con- 
duct, when | can forget, that, in the nineteenth cen- 


eat - f —" tury of the era from which we date our civility, we 
At length be was pronounced eutel danger. Very are but just beginning to leave off the very frequent 
soon after, health and strength returned, and he was ton of whienien tena in Be 
permitted to leave his room. She whose face had’ ee ee ee oe See Oe 
Rag a : : with the coarsest male offenders. 
come to him in his sickness, like light to the tenant , , : 
aes | I shall believe it to be influential, when I can shut 
of a dungeon, and whose charming attentions made one eee tn Gin Geet, hat, tn Mactan’, woinen ose vill 
. . . . j ‘ ‘ v ‘bare 
him remember even his pain with a kind of pleasure,’ OH oan a ‘ 6 
yesumed the modest and retired manner common to’ I sh ) = so 
; ae j 3 shall believe in it, when actresses are no longer 
her, when she knew that the brave man who had saved b : : 
me ans Lae: : subject to be hissed off a stage by gentlemen. 
her life so nobly, was not to be the victim of his ge- || <page : : 
nerosity. But Edward saw and felt that she regarded 5 chal Seliove in 1, chen Destmant hands a Gsb- 
him with an emotion deeper than prudent maidens’ oe pein enn ers gg te 
indulge in, except towards those whom they admire, = bad set pacer yy ek Cae a ee 
ray has just scattered. 
and would gladly love. Their parents turned out to | y are , 
aa chh Gieaia end Gia cenmmeciions Gian Gaited I shall believe it, when the Dorimants in humble: 
have had aati’ 8 know oct. tent “rae - > oa wpe life, who would be thought in their way notable adepts 
* = j 7 « ac ‘@ > 
culations upon similar subjects, I may be allowed to i na ps aysnt se "oi “a “a pear a 
; vey are not known, or think themselves not observ- 
suppose that the many days which the invalid spent - y shen Scialt ‘tl e me i mi . modes 
at her father’s house, were not consumed in idleness. ree gee ae ~ eng RS SR NRE TS 
: : man part with his admired box-coat, to spread it over 
When his sickness no longer afforded an excuse 
for remaining under her roof, he did not neglect the the defenceless shoulders of the poor woman, who is 
, 


: ss £ assing to her parish on the roof of the same stage- 
blushing invitation to visit there frequently. Sly ru- \P €' P ; 6 
y coach with him, drenched in the rain—when I shail 


mours spread about among his friends, and, while bY |! 50 longer see a woman standing up in the pit of a 
ur dngdhoney repemenes bitterly, his father's heart grew London theatre, till she is sick and faint with the ex- 
lighter, and his manner betrayed more joy and UnTe= || tion witt « sa the agar sed at their case. and 
strained affection. j ertion, ith men about her, seated at their ease, anc 
S euastet aete Wiet wnstesidie wien ont aitiites| jeering at her distress; till one, that seems to have 
: “ df he Ii f eith ' y © more manners or conscience than the rest, significant- 
menowuginya aeaeniae tage. eresckagin-dapang ly declares ** she should be welcome to his seat, if she 
wont to sit alone together—with the lamps always ac- | aati 
; ; 8 ass ine deel . || Were a little younger, and handsome.” Place this 
cidentally removed into the back par our—watching dapper warehouseman, or that rider, in a circle of 
the pale blue moonlight which streamed down through |! 


, ind - : di th their own female acquaintance, and you shall confess 
the windows upon arpet, or engage any o . 
oe he gate. ste ngage i any other | that you have not seena politer bred man in Lothbury. 
manner which pleased them best. : 


Nor do I know! 5 stly, I shall begin to believe that t 

. . | i sha “9 > e -re s » 

whether she laid commands upon him to abandon such | or ys . a _— pengdene-clivquerdmdpenes 
such principles influencing our conduct, when more 


associates, and adopt such a mode of dress ; but cer- | th half of the drud 4 de of 
ee ‘ than one half of th dge soarse servitude o 
tain it is, that Mr. Edward Inman soon turned into a) eee ee ee 
é ; a , ; ._ | the world shall cease to be performed by women. 
personage very dilferent from his former self. His’) Until that d I shall tae his| 
ntil that da es, I shi ever believ 
vibands, his straps, his chains, and all the rest of the ls soll iia « qacany hi —s -s ere ae 
: ' ; ' oasted po any g » than a conven- 
trumpery with which divers important gentlemen de- tional Ph es nr apes — tn 7 
; es : ; | tional fic : age: z twee » sexes, 
corate their beautiful persons, were laid aside, and lin 7 , a a ar -” we gin a aps om & 
: : in a certain rank, a a certa : ife, i 
he appeared in a genteel, sober, olive-coloured coat, hich both f . h sepa icalbiltta rs a 
» ks , . which bo acc ially. 
the rest of his dress corresponding. His usual seat | : h “9% we ow Se ereagS ma ) ul | 
: | H > eve se “ ‘ pm the salu- 
at the theatre was occupied by another; and, before ‘ae — pert apo - —_ “ ry hall 
. : . } > ite circles, I shall see 
he had gained the actual consent of his beloved Mary, ay Os OS Se, Sa ge 
as a” : a the same attentions paid to age as to youth, te home- 
the little jade had ridiculed him out of all his irregu- 
ch. : : ee ly features as to handsume, to coarse complexions as 
larities of manner as well as lis superfluities of dress. |) : 
= a : to clear; to a woman, as she is a Woman, not as she 
I was invited to her house, when they were united . : ; 
: : is a beauty, a fortune, or a title. 
in the holy bands; and as the grave and affectionate : ; : 
. I shall believe it to be something more than a name, 
young husband kissed the lips of his blushing bride, . 
“yee when a well-dressed gentleman, ina well-dressed com- 
{ could not help smiling at the capricious tyranny of 


et any, can advert to the topic of female old age, with- 
that arch rogue Cupid, who could thus metamorphose — ; I fi 
;, "ee . : out exciting, and intending to excite, a sneer. When 
i wild, dissipated, and dashing young buck like Ned, ; ear 
“ei the phrases ** antiquated old maids,” and such a one 
into a steady and moralizing quaker. } 


They have purchased a delightful little place a few has “‘overstood her market,” pronounced in good 
eee ; company, shall raise immediate offence in man, or 
niles out of town, which is a perfect paradise, both 
: ee eae ae ; woman, that shall hear them spoken. 

for the beauties which itself displays and the joy of | ss 
its inhabitants; and, if we may credit the sparkling | Joseph Price, of Seven aay merchant, and 
eves and affectionate manner of the youthful wife, °™® of the directors of the South Sea Company—the 
when she hears the tread of his horse’s hoof in the 5%¢ to Whom Edwards, the Shakspeare commenta- 
road that winds around the grass-plot before the door, ‘! has addressed a fine sonnet—w as the only pattern | 
she is the happiest wife, and Ned the best husband of consistent gallantry I have met with. He took me 
Yr. under his shelter at an early age, and bestowed some 

) pains upon me. I owe to his precepts and example 

' 


| whatever there is of the man of business—and that is 
not much—in my composition. Though bred a pres- ' 





in the world. 


A mother’s a mother all the days of her life : 
A father’s a father till he gets a new wile” 





|} in the shop, or at the stall. 


byterian, and brought up a merchant, he was the finest 
gentler of his time. He had not one system of at- 
tention to females in the drawing-room, and anothe 

Ido not mean that he 
made no distinction; but he never lost sight of sex, 
or overlooked it in the casualties of a disadvantageous 
situation. Ihave seen him stand bare-headed—smile, 
if you please—to a poor servant girl, while she has 
been inquiring the way of him to some street, in such 
a posture of unforced civility, as neither to embarrass 
her in the acceptance, nor himself in the offer of it. 
He was no dangler, in the common acceptation of the 
word, after women; but he reverenced and upheld, 
in every form in which it came before him, woman 

hood. Ihave seen him—nay, smile not—tenderly 
escorting a market-woman, whom he had encountered 


in a shower, exalting his umbrella over her poor bas 
ket of fruit, that it might receive no damage, with as 
much carefulness as if she had been a countess. To 
the reverend form of female eld he would yield the 
wall—though it were to an ancient beggar-woman— 
with more ceremony than we can afford to show our 
grandams. He was the Preux Chevalier of age; the 
Sir Calidore or Sir Tristan, to those who have no 
Calidores or Tristans to defend them. The roses, 
that had long faded thence, still bloomed for him in 
those withered and yellow cheeks. 

He was never married, but in his yeuth he paid his 
addresses to the beautiful Susan Winstanley, old Win- 
stanley’s daughter, of Clapton, who dying in the early 
days of their courtship, confirmed in him the resolu- 
tion of perpetual bachelorship. It was during their 
short courtship, he told me that he had been one 
day treating his mistress with a profusion of civil 
speeches—the common gallantries, to which kind of 
thing she had hitherto manifested no repugnance— 
but in this instance with no effort. He could not ob- 
tain from her a decent acknowledgment in return; 
she rather seemed to resent his compliments. He 
could not set it down to caprice, for the lady had always 
shown herself above that littleness. When he veu- 
tured, on the following day, finding her a little better 
humoured, to expostulate with her on her coldness of 
yesterday, she confessed, with her usual frankness, 
that she had no sort of dislike to his attentions; that 
she could even endure some high-flown compliments; 
that a young woman placed in her situation had a 
right to expect all sort of civil things to be said to her; 
that she hoped she could digest a dose of adulation, 
short of insincerity, with as little injury to her humi- 
lity as most young women; but that, a litde before 
he had commenced his compliments, she had over 
heard him by accident, in rather rough language 
rating a young woman who had not brought home 
his cravats quite at the appointed time, and she 
thought to herself, ** As Tam Miss Susan Winstan- 
ley, a young lady, a reputed beauty, and known to be 
a fortune, I can have my choice of the finest speeche 
from the mouth of this very fine gentleman, who is 


| courting me; but if 1 had been poor Mary Such-a-one 


—naming the milliner—and had failed in bringing 
home the cravats at the appointed hour, though per- 
haps [ had sat up half the night to forward them, what 
sort of compliments should I have received then? 
And my woman’s pride came to my assistance; and 
I thought, that if it were only to do me honour, a fe- 
male, like myself, might have received handsome 
usage; and | was determined not to acc pt any fine 
speeches, to the compromise of that sex, the belong 
ing to which was, after all, my strongest claim and title 
to them.” 

I think the lady discovered both generosity and a 
in this rebuke which she gave 


just way of thinking, 
her lover; and I have sometimes imagined, that the 
uncommon strain of courtesy, which through life i 

gulated the actions and behaviour of my friend to- 


wards all womankind indiscriminately, owed its hap 
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py origin to this seasonable lesson from the lips of his| halted in her gait; or that she squinted ; or that her teeth | minds. A friend of his says of him, that, like an alderman’< 
lainented mistress. ‘tenes not so white as Ruspini 8; or that her waist required |’ faster, he makes a meal of no one dish, and is hungry with 
I wish the whole female world would entertain the —. ba sag to ee — pe ra “ plenty before him. He is, however, a very gourmand in 
same notion of these things that Miss Winstanley steel me 9 a egg e _ en . ete ey Ses it pick-nies; and it is not a few dainties will satisfy his ap- 
a A ’ perhaps call her a © red-haired Grab. you petite. He picks a leg of the young Antinous; a bit of the 
showed. Then we should see something of the spirit” have a new coat you must consult his taste, and not your || breast of Canova’s Venus; a lip of the Piping Faun; a knuc- 
of consistent gallantry; and no longer witness the own; or endure the penalty of being held by the third but- | k1e of the Gladiator: ie wing of an angel from ‘ihe Car- 
anomaly of the same man—a pattern of true polite- | ton—that is his favourite one, because three is the number leeons; and the pope's eye from Lawrence’s Pontifi—these 
ness to a wife—of cold contempt, or rudeness, to a’ of the Graces—while be lectures on the cut and constitu- | tit-bits serve for his morning repast His more substantial, 
sister—the idolator of his female mistress—the dispa- | tion of coats, from the remotest collar of antiquity to the | oy dinner-meal, consists of an olla podrida of Lamb's tales, 
rager and despiser of his no less female aunt, or un- | most recent cape of modern days—from the little coat of Cyabbe’s tales, and Hogg’s tales—a strangely-selected lite- 
fortunate—still female—maiden cousin. Justsomuch | 5*muel, to the great coat of Stultz, You sprain your ancle rary dish, all of which he tastes of, with a hungry ostrich 
in a slip from the pavement, and he falls to showing you <or¢ of haste, grumbling as he picks them to pieces, Lhe a 
how you might have sprained it with more grace in a qua- pourmand who is fuller of spleen than satisfaction, when 





respect as a woman derogates from her own sex, in 





whatever condition placed, ler handmaid or depend- 
ent, she deserves to have diminished from herself on 


that score; and probably will feel the diminution, / 


drille. You weep the loss of some dear friend before him, 
and he asks you whether you have ever seen the celebrated 
statue of the weeping Narcissus, or that of the tearful Niobe; 


his soles are done to devils. Two dozen of Milton objec- 
tions, instead of one of ditto oysters, serve as a side-dish. 


A mouthful of Bacon, swallowed, with some complaints of 


, hi Aut, @ advantages insepa- |! he thi : iis Dine saul thew aemaies ery ; s pane ‘Rigi 
when youth and beauty, and udvantages, not INsepa- | he thinks their attitudes have more of the grace and senti- | there being too much of the Attic salt in it, and an insinua- 
rable from sex, shall lose their attraction, W hat 8 pene of sorrow in them than yours. This is impertinent | tion that it has grown rusty from antiquity, and is not like- 
woman should demand of a man in courtship, or after) and unfeeling enough; but I verily believe that if his bro- ly to be relished by high tastes, finishes the meal. 
it, is first, respect for her as she is a woman; and. ther were about to endure what is technically termed the | His opinions are not worth much ; but I was glad to heat 

‘ om » > we ie p ; ~ | . s 
next to that, to be respected by him above all other ee be — object to ee nasptite =n pre him say, that “ Any lord who wrote poetry, and could be 
. ale - 5 > sc e re . . - 
women. But let her stand upon her female charac- os —_ ve Sila ttt Me el 2 4 a he scales to change || priggish enough to assert that Cowper was no poet, would 
. . : - |\'the knot to the “‘ tre a la Cavendish. il : - : 
ter as upona foundation; and let the attentions, inci- | - . eases HI be intemperate enough to take the next chair’s wig off to 


. He is a critic in every thing, from a pin to a pyramid;)) |; . ” 
2 individu: reference, be so many pretty ad- | : 2 : |, wipe his own mouth withal. 
de ut to individual pr : y Z : “ee from an epic to an epigram. He looks at Memnon’s head | P 
‘litaments and ornaments, as Many and as ane HU! aS | with a microscopic eye, and discovers that the granite is not) 
you please, to that main structure. Let her first lesson || without flaws. Itis not easy to please him who cannot please | 


2. THE LADIES’ NICE MAN. 


° , ews 1 This is a sort of Tom Shuffleton grown flat, staid, and 
be, with sweet Susan Winstanley, to reverence her sex. | himself. 1 should as soon hope to gratify a greyhound, by}, . . ~ ’ 
: Wo . .” || fortyish—a fop running to seed. The poct of Olney says 
— ordering him to be horse-shoed. Did Apollo himself in-| atidh son 
! . . . ; « pa 
CENSOR | dulge his ear with a capriccio, he would play too flat or too 
— : ‘sharp. It is no wonder, then, that Shakspeare shocks him; 
—_————— —— ay that “ his dramatic style is a bad one ;”’ or that “ Ben = : 
p . . ’ = ” : | /ho thrusts his head into a raree-show ’ 
WE extract the following from a work which has recently Jonson’s works, taken altogether, are but trash. Milton) His odoriferous attempts to picnse, 
issued from the London press, entitled, “ The Posthumous | he agrees with Waller in considering as nothing more on, ae ae wit : — of bees 
» . . : . ‘“ . ou = , 2 t we that make no boney, though we sting 
Papers, Facetious and Fanciful, of a person lately about ||‘ an old blind schoolmaster, who wrote a poem,’ some- Puets, are sometimes apt to maul the thing * 
town.”—There are several kinds of nice men; but we shall |thing about the loss of Paradise, or his pug-puppy, he for- 
| gets which, who, “ if dullness and length are the principal | 
| requisites for a grand work,” certainly was a great author. | 
| You show him a painting of Hope you have just finished ; 





“ T cannot talk with civet in the room, 
A fine puss-gentieman that’s all perfume ; 
The sight’s envugh—no need to snell a beau ! 








The ingredients which go to his composition are—a good 
| face, white teeth, and regular—or, as a waggish friend « 
mine describes them, teeth which keep good hours—a nose 


content our readers with only two of them; viz. 


1. THE MAN OF NICE TASTES. 


He is partly of beau Brummel, partly of base Brumma- he asks you to let him look at Despair, and gives you to| that has neither sneers nor snuff about it, though he politely 


gem manufacture, He is your hypercritic in literature, 
painting, sculpture, music, acting, dancing, and singing ; 
and is, moreover, profound in the virtu of coats, and snuff | 
boxes. A creature of this class is as troublesome to you 
with his opinions, as an old over-provident housekeeper of 
the Mrs. Alison frugality, or a conscientious steward—but 
these are very scarce troubles. 

All niceness is effeminacy: niceness of judgment is but 
mental effeminacy. Strong minds are sometimes diseased | 
down to it; but there are some men that seem born with 
this sickliness: one can conceive that they had a severe | 
taste in pap, when infants; and when boys, were supreme- | 
judgmented in taws and peg-tops. The man is as much to ' 
be pitied who has this malady of the mind as if he had any 
one lingering disorder of the whole catalogue of sufferings | 
which ‘flesh is heir to.” A nice woman is put-up-with- 
able. I knew one who was so over-exquisite, she would not 


" 
j 


be cantered in a swing set up ina kitchen-garden, because, 
as she whispered, the potatoes had eyes; but a nice man is 
a nausea: it is, as a certain Irish orator would say, the 
lion aping the lap-dog—the oak the violet. 

You may know this class very easily. There is observ- 
able, in that very expressive feature, the nose, a prominent | 
indication of never-failing conceitedness of opinion, and a 
nice dissatisfaction with every thing but themselves. The | 
nose I mean is very like the poet Gray's. You would think, 
at the first look, that it was merely hypercritical in snuffs— 
profound in distinguishing adulterated [Irish macaba from 
the real; but, upon a nearer acquaintance, you discover that 
its discernment is of a higher and nicer character. This 
nose may vary in its shape: it may have the straightness 
of the Grecian; the eagle-beaked curve of the Roman; the 
strength and manly look of the English; the shortness 
and pertinacity of the Scotch; or the snubbiness and obsti- 
nate stupidity of the Lrish nose: the con/our may vary, but 
the sentiment, the expression of the nose, is ever the same. 

A critic of this class will not suffer you to admire any 
one thing for yourself: it is his pleasure—which, conse- 
quently, is your pain—to point out two things you should 
adinire, which are not worthy to be admired, and two hun- 
dred youshould not, which are.—If Venus herself could bud 
out of her imaginary existence into the full-blown beauty of 
a thing of life, and come among the inhabitants of this 

terraqueous globe,” our nice man would fiud out that she 





understand, by a certain smirk of conceit writhing in the} 
corners of his mouth, which he would prefer if he had to 
marry either of them by the choice of her portrait. You 
show him a sketch you have made of the Furies dragging 
Eurydice back to the infernal regions; and he asks you 

why you did not persuade the Furies to put their snakes in 

papers, “‘ for you see they are horribly out of curl.” You 

show him your own portrait; he glances hastily at it, and 
says, ‘ You have flattered the old gentleman too much,” 

meaning your father. You assure him that it was intended 

for yourself, and he lifts up his brows with surprise, and 

assures you, in return, that it is not a bit like you; besides, 

** Who would kuow it to be the portrait of a pamter’ Let 

it have some mark and likelihood in it. Why not throw in 

a touch or two in St. Luke's style—a bull's head and a pal- 

jet?’”’ You paint another; and to portray your profession 

as well! as yourself, you introduce the portrait of a favourite 
mule, You call him in; and at the first glance he cries, 

“Why, what is this?’ Ho! Lsee: the same head in two 
positions?" Then you quarrel with him for his ill-aature ; 
and then he begs your pardon for his severity, and con- 
fesses that he is a little out of temper, because he had prick- 
ed his fingers with ** Gammar Gurton’s Needle,” in buying 

a Whitechapel” one; and then, to restore you to smiling, he 
says, ** Tut, man, never be fretted by asveer! Sneers are 
to a fine-spirited genius, what spurs are to a high-mettled 
horse—they prick him on, Why, there was what’s-his- 
name, the great fine-art-ist, sneered at me but yesterday, 
with his iceberg-like looking nose—not that I consider my- 
self a genius—Apollo forbid—and why, guess you? simply 

because | insisted that the finger-nail of the piping Faun 
was a more perfect semicircle thau the eyelid of John of 
Bologna’s couching Venus!” 

You confide your new comedy to his hands; he looks at 
the cover, and admires its Grecian border, reads through 
the title down to “ 1828,” returns it, calls it a farce run to 
seed, advises you to study divinity, and sends you a pasto- 
ral discourse by old Toplady. You introduce your wife's 
shock-dog to him, and he shocks her, by declaring that he 
sees nothing in him but an animated hearth-rug. 

He is proud of being considered a man of taste, though 
he sometimes allows that taste is a great maker of little 


—— 





* A cant phrase for a counterfeit copy of this old play 





puts himself to the expense of maintaining a box for noses 
that carry their own sneers, but take any body's snuff; a 
| very moderate share of sense, and an immoderate share ot 
| nonsense, mixed according to the Gratiano recipe—that is, 
in the proportion of two grains of wheat to two bushels of 
chafl—a voice that sounds agreeably musical in a ‘“‘ How- 
'd’ye-do?” in the ante-room, in a quartett or conversation 
in any room, or ia a ‘ good night’ at the extremity of the 
hall stairs; a back which can bend like a willow to a Lord 
, George, ora Lady Fanny; a smile and insinuated sove- 
reign, which purchase my lord’s butler, and procure him 
hot plates, choice bits, and frequent changes of both—be- 
sides careful helpings-on of great coats, infinite care-taking 
of hats, umbrellas, and walking-sticks, and gentle shutting 
of hall and hackney-coach doors after him; a smirk that 
does not displease my lady's confidential maid, when it is 
accompanied by something more substantial; hands white, 
long-fingered, and acorn-nailed, if convenient; legs with 
some probability of calf; ankles as much superior to the 

Apollo Belvidere as possible ; two eyes of one colour ; whis- 
kers and hair of his own growth; washes, essences, laven- 
der soaps, toothpicks and powders, tight waist, cossach 
pantaloons, silk stockings, &c. &c. 

He is of an equable temper, lightly pleased, and not 
lightly displeased. He is as cheertul to-day as he was yes 
terday ; his boots and his wit were equally brilliant yester- 
day and to-day. I have, however, known him melancholy : 
but that was when his “ dear Chloe” was unkind, and would 
‘not confess—what he had some violent suspicion about— 
whether the crop of shavings he found on her toilette were 
the produce of that pretty piece of common-land, her chin 
And then he talked of committing suicide, by throwing 
himself into the arms of Dowager-Countess Closefist, with 
ninety-thousand attractions a-year; and then Chloe frowned 
him out of her presence ; and then he came, like a prodigal 
in penitence back again; and then Chloe forgave him, over 
persuaded by a set of brilliants, valued at two hundred 
guineas by Love; and then he was made so happy and 
tractable, that she sent him out of her house on the stiltg 
of elevation just five minutes, by the gold repeater he had 
lately given her, before his rival, the marquis, descended 
from his close carriage to fly to her arms and her draw 
ing-room. 

He has not any opinions, he bas so many: but what h« 
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has are always yours. He agrees generally with the last object, and it recommends itself to general sympathy and 


speaker. 

~ He would aot with a perem tone 

Assert the nose upon his face bis own ; 

With hesitation, admirably siow, 

He humbly hopes, presumes it may be so, 

* Knows what he kaows, as if he knew it not; 

What he resnembers seems to have forgot ; 

His sole opivion, whatsoe'er befall, 

Centering at last in having none at all.” 
Being independent as to property, he may be considered a 
kind of amateur toad-eater—a toad-eater, without the ve- 
nom of one of those reptiles. Uf his lordship is disposed to 
be profoundly axiomatical, and says, that mock-turtle is 
not real turtle, he does not dispute it, but swallows my lord’s 
mock-turtle and his real opinion at the same time. My lady 


asserts that Chaucer did not write Comus, and he confesses 


that the strength of her ladyship’s assertion has staggered 


an opinion he had held to the contrary. If his lordship is 
merely witty, he always laughs in time and in tune. His 


laugh is loud, long, and peculiar ; his acquaintance is there- 
fore much cultivated by “ wits among lords,” and “ lords 
nmong wits :”’ it is something like a chromatic run down the 
Keys of the piane: whether it is to show the soundness of 
his teeth, of exceeding whiteness and regularity, or the 
compass of his voice, or to convince you how wide he could 


‘yawn, and thus increase the value of his attentions, by be- 


jraying how awful and grave-gaping his inattention would 
be, is perhaps known to himself. It is thought to be very 
vordial; so itis: there is but one thing I prefer to it; and 
that is an instrument which is now making, under exclusive 
patronage, by which laughing is imitated in all its wide va- 
yieties, from the laugh obligato or forced, and the laugh 
yeluctant or equivocatory, to the laugh delightful or satis- 
factory, and the laugh extempore or voluntary : I prefer this, 
because here | do not despise the man in the instrument. 
His other uses are—to hand young ladies to carriages, 
and say nothing of their feet, if they are not to his taste, and 
as much as he pleases if they are, so that it be not in their 
mammas’ hearing ; but it may be as much as possible in the 
hearing of any rival beauty who cannot boast of the * Mi- 
tanie foot of fire."’ He may, too, if there is an opportunity, 
msinuate that the foot of the blue-stocking Lady Sapphira 


Sapphic, is like a feet of the heroic measure—meaning a’ 


Lifeguardsman's—this will not displease them, for they ut- 
terly abiuor Lady Sapphira, because, at her last rout, her 


footinan squeezed into her room a thin young gentleman, | 
and thereby had a majority of one over the number cram- 


med in at the rout of the countess, their mother, the pre- 


ceeding evening. To hand old ladies to their sedans on 


court-days, and be as patient as Penelope in compressing 


them intothem. To quadrille with young ones, if a younger i 
Jord has not come to his time. To sit seriously and at ease , 


with battered beauties and decayed dowagers, in winter 
evenings, and look as if he had never been happier; and, 
if possible, remember the best days of the dowagers, and 
forget when the honourable Miss Tittermouth combed her 
own hair, and giggled among her own teeth. To wait on 
lovely countesses at Almack’s, between the dances; and 
serve lemonades, ices, and jellies, with a page's precision, 
and a prince’s politeness of back and body. To say hand- 


some things to the ordinary Miss Honourables, and look! 


unutterably handsome things at the beautiful ones. To 
shop with them at the jeweller’s once in away; and ad- 
inire their taste when they prefer French fillagree to Eng- 
lish reality and sterlingness. At the opera, to cry “ bravo” 
for weak-voiced elderly lords, when Fanny Ayton sings; 
«nd clap no louder than the same when fairy-footed Bro- 
ecard dances. These are his principal amusements, and 
siltogether they make up a very harmless sort of nice 
being, to which one can no more object than to honey and 
bread for breakfast, honey and biscuit for luncheoa, honey 
and French roll for dinner, honey and ladies’-fingers for 
‘ea, and honey and ginger-bread for supper 
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The American Seamen's Friend Society.—The anniver- 
ivy meeting of this excellent institution took place some 
cw weeks since, and it must gratify every thinking man 
n the community to learn, that its condition is gradually 


amproving, and its prospects becoming brighter. Itwas form- , 


edxearly three years ago, and, if we are not much mistaken, 
has alieady been the means of redeeming a large portion of 
the interesting and useful class of society whose name it 


bears, from degradation and vice. This was its immediate 


I. great cry about malice, cruelty, and a thousand other bad 
“passions, which no honest critic could entertain, and 


support. No part of society stands more isolated with re- 
| spect to all the ordinary inducements to virtue and honest “ Which it is an insult to attribute to any one but a mur 
| ambition than mariners. The greatest number of them ,“ derer or a robber.”’ Truly, Mr. Editor, in thy own words 
| desert their homes at so early a period of life, that their art thou condemned. ‘Thou canst not allow fault to be 
minds have no opportunity of cultivation, nor their hearts found with a single paltry article in thy all-devouring re- 
that of being fortified by practical education, against the ceptacle of crudities, but thou must raise the ery of yelping 
temptations of vice, and the allurements of pleasure. * It is Cur against the daring censor of thy press !—Fie ou’t! O fe 
unfortunately the case, likewise, with this class of men, that : 
they are not admitted into the better ranks of society, and 
hence are led to resort to the most degraded conditions of 
life for all the purposes of social intercourse. This is more 
especially true of foreign ports, and the consequence is, 
that a similar treatment awaits them on their return home. 
Hence they are soon fost in the torrent of dissipation which 
is ready to carry them away to the brink of ruin. Spend- 
ing, too, much of their time at sea, inexperienced in the af- 
fairs of common life, they retain, with the simplicity of 
youth, all its recklessness and buoyancy of character, and 
thus fall easy preys to the numerous and inviting lures every 
where held out to them to be idle, wasteful, insensible to 


Erchange papers —We are constrained, even at the risk 
of incurring the displeasure of many of those for whom we 
entertain sentiments of respect and esteem, to abridge a list 
of exchange papers already swelled to ao unreasonable 
length, and altogether too expensive for our means, The 
number of journals circulating in the United States, is well 
kuown to be uncommonly large, and it must necessarily 
happen that a great majority of them are mere copies ot 
counterparts of each other, and of no possible use to the 
conducter of a periodical like the Mirror, The examina- 
tion of these imposes a heavy toil, and is amore heavy bur- 
den on our purse, whic. we feel bound in duty to remove 


f as speedily as possible. We shall, therefore, at the termi 


jall the checks which restrain men generally, and almost 
‘unconscious of the existence of those stimuli which awaken 
|| ambition to a life of usefulness and respectability. One of 
||the leading objects of this society has been to counteract 
‘the influence which the landlords of the numerous sailor 


nation of the present volume, omit sending the Mirror to 
those papers with which we can no longer continue a use- 
less exchange. At the same time, we shall except these 
who have uniformly manifested a spirit of liberality and 
: : . fairness towards our humbie quarto, and have never failed 
boarding houses in this city have hitherto exercised over : , 
. a” | to credit it for articles extracted from it.—O si sic omnes 
seamen, to their prejudice. The Bible, and other books siaansi ain 
calculated to rouse the curiosity, and develope the moral | Park theatre.--A great variety of agreeable entertain- 
| faculty, have been distributed amongst them. The Bethel! ments will be produced on Tuesday next, for the bene- 
|meeting-house, erected in Roosevelt-street, is the place of | fit of Mademoiselle Celeste. We sincerely wish this charm 
worship destined to receive those who may feel inclined to) ing young lady a clear evening and a crowded audience. 


| 
| ; - ; ; sccaaateonte th: 
| exchange idleness, revelry, or debauchery, for quiet medi- || E- 

} . ¢ ’ l | Hems.—The Battery—observes the American—now a most 


'}tation and pious instruction. We can assert, from personal 


I . beautiful resort—is daily thronged in the mornings and 
|| observation, that it is well attended; and no one can doubt ; . 
{ evenings. It is with pleasure we hear—as the numerous 


| its usefulness as an instrument of reformation. We sincere- _. . : : 

: ahs a . visiters of this unequalled walk also wil!—that the troops 
lily wish to see the institution prosper in its undertaking. We} — . . 
is . ere : : : {, will not, henceforth parade there—the Washington square 
i have always felt the liveliest regard for a sailor; “ child of : . : . 
H ve . a - see . , | —designed mainly for such purposes—being in fine order, 
|| danger—nursling of the storm. Often, in imagination, - 
have we followed him through all his sufferings and buf- 
i : : 


|| fetings against the tempestuous ocean of life, and we re- 


and prepared to receive its gallant visiters. We notice 
this as an acceptable act of grace on the part both of the 
military and the corporate authorities 
At this season of dust and heat—says the Fnquirer— 
| when many have not time or means to reach the sea, we 
| would remind them of their old favourite retreat, the North- 
Guild. Is marvelously distempered. | River Floating Bath, which, we believe, is now safely 
Ham. With drink, sir? } moored at the foot of Jay-street, where they may duck, and 
{| Guild. No, my lord, with choler. i : . ert, : . 
| dive, and plunge, and float, with perfect safety, comfort, 


Haw. Forme to put him to bis purgation, would,perhaps, plunge | 
fand convenience, which, in the present sultry times, is pe- 


||joice to perceive an interest awakened in this enlightened 
| community towards his deplorably degraded situation. 

| Guildenstern. The king, sir-—— 
Hamlet. Ay,sir, what of bim? 





\, him into more choler.—Shakspeare. 
Really, we did not think that the gentlest touch of our! culiarly grateful. 

critical truncheon, would have so discomposed the nerves, || The residents in the neighbourhood of St. John's Park, 
and disturbed the serenity of Mr. Buckingham, of the New-, are—at an expense of twenty-five thousand dollars—erect 
England Galaxy. Sorry, sincerely sorry, are we for it. ‘ing an ornamental iron railing around (heir favourite prome- 
The more so, at this present juncture, when the dog-days wade, When finished, this will be one of the handsomest 
are nigh, and the least bite from a yelping cur may gene- squares in the country 

rate that most awful disease—the hydrophobia. The only | The season for visiting the Springs has arrived. The 
‘reparation we can make, we shall offer freely, and that isa’ North-river steam-boats are daily crowded with cheerful 
| pound or two of skull-cap, of which we hope so much is still passengers, all verging toward the grand point of fashion 
left, as will prevent our quondam friend from the gnashing able attraction. 

of teeth, and the horrid rolling of the fiery eyes incident | A silver cup is offered for an address to be spoken at the 
to that complaint. | re-opening of the Bowery theatre. It must be ready by 


To be serious. We expressed an opinion, in the inde-, the fifth of August. 
An invalid soldier, a short time since, applied for admis 


' 


pendent exercise of our critical judgment, in relation to an 
article which appeared in the Galaxy, This opinion is dis- sion to Chelsea College, in England, hoping, in that fancied 
pleasing to the selfcomplacency and conceit of its editor, ¢lysium, to get rid of his wife. One of the rules of this es. 
as we well know, from observation, that every opinion must tablishment excludes all women from its precinets 

be, which is not in accordance with his received maxim, Mr. Macready has been personating his favourite c 
that whatever appears in that galaxy of all that is witty acters in Paris, where he has won all hearts, The critics 
and wise, is at once perfect—best of its kind, and not only style him “ simple, grand, impassione d, terrible,’ and com 
above all criticism, but as indisputable as the gospel. We pare him with Talma. This is the most complimentary 
are, therefore, denounced as “ grumblers,”’ “‘ yelping curs,’ tribute Frenchmen could bestow on his talents 

* ignorant and splenetic,”” &c. &c. And all this, moreover 


A second edition of the Biography of the Signers of the 


jjin spite of our expressed belief that Mr. Buckingham pypcjaration of Independence is to be published inmedi 
| never could have written the article in question; a belief a4, ly by Messrs. Peters and Brown 
|, which we still adhere to, and shall continue to maintain, 


, : The city inspector reports the deaths ¢ f seventy nine pe- 
until he acknowledges himself the coiner of such silly bar- con, during the past week. 
barisms as “ swealeratireness,” “newsical,”’ “ newspapo- 
rials,” and the father of such wit as this—‘ what a happy 
country must that Mississippi be—Misses Sappy it should 
be,” &c.—for all which see the last number of the Galaxy. | On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Spring, Mr. Edward 
Mr. Buckingham complains of the lamentable state of “Se Miss Eliza-Aan : ufl bs last. top the Mev. Bir. ¢ 
criticism in this country, and cites, as a proof of its abas« At Macon, Georgia, on the Ot rae oe Sev. Ber. Sad 
‘ollowi > ssa - ner, Mr. Nathan C. Munroe to Miss Tabitha E. Napier, 
ment, the fo lowing fact: “It is impossible to comment daughter of Major Thomas Napicr, all of that place 
“with just severity upon any works, &c. without hearing On the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, My. Corne 
“ from all the friends of the writer, artist, or mechanic, a . lius Ludlow to Miss Mary Elizabeth Bool 
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° VARIETIES. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 
IN LIFE’S SUNNY MORNING, 


Iy life's sunny morning, when pleasure is smiling, { 
And joy strews our path with the brightest of flowers, 
Ilow lovely Hope's sunshine, each sorrow beguiling, | 
With radiance illumines the fast fleeting hours. | 
Ab! life, thou art lovely when pleasure is smiling, 
And joy strews our paths with the brightest of flowers. 
The lustre of spring-buds, though lovely, is fleeting, | 
And blossoms of summer will fade ia their bloom ; | 
Thus life’s dearest hopes with its joys are retreating, | 
When autumn o’ershadows the heart with its gloom, 
‘hh! life, thou art dreary when pleasure is fleeting, | 
And thy sweetest of blossoms are fading in bloom B. | 
| 





DESCRIPTION OF TILE PERSON OF MARY) 


QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

The writer of the life of this celebrated beauty, in Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, in describing her uuptials to Francis, 
in the church of Notre Dame, at Paris, thus portrays the 
person of the young queen :—*‘ During the whole of these 


solemnitics, every eye was fixed on the youthful Mary ;'| 


and, inspired by those feelings which beauty seldom tails 
to excite, every heart offered up prayers for her future 
welfare and happiness. She was now at that age when 
feminine loveliness is, perhaps, most attractive. It is not 
to be supposed, indeed, that, in her sixteenth year, her 


charms had ripened into that full-blown maturity which || 
they afterwards attained; but they were, on this account, || 


only the more fascinating. Some have conjectured that 
Mary’s beauty has been extolled far beyond its real merits ; 
and it cannot be denied, that many vague and erroneous 
notions exist regarding it. But that her countenance pos- 
sessed, in a pre-eminent degrec, the something which con- 
stitutes beauty, is sufficiently attested by the unanimous de- 
claration of all contemporary writers. It is ouly, however, 


by carefully gathering together hints scattered here and | 


there, that any accurate idea can be formed of the linea- 
ments of a countenance which has so long ceased to exist, 
uuless ia the fancy of the enthusiast. Generally speaking, 
Mary's features were more Grecian than Roman, though 
without the insipidity that would have attached to them had 


they been exactly regular. Her nose exceeded a little the | 


Grecian proportion in length. Her hair was very nearly 


of the same colour as James V.’s—dark yellow, or auburn, |! 


and, like his, clustered in luxuriant ringlets. Her eyes, 
2 | 


which some writers (misled by the thousand blundering por- | 


traits of her, scattered everywhere) conceive to have been 
gray,or blue, or hazel, were of a chestnut colour—darker, 
yet matching well with her auburn hair. Her brow was 
high, open, and prominent. Her lips were full and expres- 


sive, as the lips of the Stuarts generally were; and she had | 
a sinall dimple in her chin. Her complexion was clear, and | 
very fair, without a great deal of colour in her cheeks. Her | 
mother was a woman of large stature, and Mary was also | 


above the common size. Her person was finely proportion- 
ed, and her carriage exceedingly graceful and dignified.” 





ROM THE NEW-YORK MORNING COURIER, 
EDWARD C, PINKNEY. 


“ Pass wasted powers—alike the grave 
to which I fast go down, 
Will yield the joy of nothingness 
To me and to renown! 
O08 Careless tenants, fame 
Ls idle as that gilded name, 
Of vanity the crown, 
Helvetian hands inscribe upon 
The forehead of a skeleton.” 






Thus, not loag ago, did Edward C. Pinkney express his 
feelings in the spirit of poetry and of prophecy. He has 


gone down to the grave, and its joys, whatever they may | 


be, are his. To himself, fame mey be nothingness, and is 
nothingness—but to those who knew him and loved him 


and to those who admire the sublimity and the beauty of | 


genius, his renown will not be as idle as the inseription on 
askeleton. His name belongs tothe hallowed list of thos« 
“ Who darkened nations when they died.” 

Short as was his unquiet and troubled life, it was long 
enough for the developement of his rare and exalted genius 
—he had accomplished the great object of existence, fame 
wand itis fav better for him that he is gone down to the 


i grave which he coveted, for happiness was not, and would | 


| whom he inherited genius, honour, and feeling, but not for- 
| tune. Thrown upon his own resources at an early age, it) 





not have been his. Nature gave him all the elements of 
happiness, but fortune marred them. He was born and 
bred a gentleman, the son of an illustrious father, from 


is no wonder that worldly prosperity did not follow the, 
haughty youth, who was too proud to stoop, too high-spirit- 
ed to be led. It is no wonder that “ his spirit was broken, 
which would never bend,” in the struggle between pride 
land poverty, between sensibility and dependence. He was 
| not fitted for such a struggle—it made him moody, fierce, | 
and imperious in his general intercourse with mankind ;| 
and yet there was 20 man more gentle and benign, more | 
loved and more worthy of love in the circle of personal 
\friendship. ‘The contest of a proud, sensitive man, with a! 
| perseeuting destiny, must necessarily end in madness or 
jdeath, He does not, like Hamlet, reason and question 
with his fate, nor, like the melancholy Jaques, rail at that 
lwhich he cannot remedy; he resists and defies, though 
resistance and defiance are alike unavailing. In this sin- 
gular and unequal struggle, where submission is safety, 
stubbornness is destruction, This struggle was Pinkney’s, 
and to its nature we must look for the cause of his untime- 
ly doom. He died a martyr to his delicate feelings, and his 
unconquerable pride. It is idle now to conjecture what he | 


might have been, had his fortunes been proportioned to 
his merits, and regulated by his intrinsic worth. He is in 
his grave. He has found in death that rest which life de- 
nied him—and he has bequeathed to his country his name, | 
great by inheritance, and adorned by genius—bonoured 
in the father, and not dishonoured in the son. 








STANZAS FOR MUSIC, 
| BY MRS. HEMANS. 
If thou hast crushed a flower, | 
| The root may not be blighted ; | 
| If thou hast quenched a lamp, 

| 


But on thy harp or on thy lute, 

The string which thou hast broken, 
Shall never in sweet sound again 
| Give to thy touch a token! 


| Once more it may be lighted: 
| 





| If thou hast loosed a bird, 

W hose voice of song could cheer thee 
Still, still he may be won 

From the skies, to warble near thee ; 
But if upon the troubled sea 

Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave shall bring 

The treasure back when needed. 


If thou hast bruised a vine, 
The summer’s breath is healing, 
And its cluster yet may glow 
Through the leaves, their bloom revealing ; 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown | 
With a bright draught filled—oh! never | 
Shall earth give back that lavished wealth 
To cool thy parched lips’ fever! | 


The heart is like that cup, 
If thou waste the love it bore thee, | 
And like that jewel gone, 
Which the deep will not restore thee: 
And like that string of harp or lute 
Whence the sweet sound is scattered: 
Gently, oh! gently touch the chords 
So soon for ever shattered 


THE DYING IMPROVISATORE.* 


BY MRS. HEMANS 


My heart shall be poured over thee—and break.—Prophecy of Dante. |, 

The spirit of my land! 

It visits me once more! though I must die 

Far from the myrtles which thy breeze hath fanned, 
My own bright Italy! i 
It is, it is thy breath, 

Which stirs my soul e’en yet, as wavering flame j 

Is shaken by the wind; in life, and death 
Still trembling, yet the same ! 





* Sestini, the Koman improvisatore, when on his death-bed at 
Paris, is said to have poured torth a farewell to Italy, in bis most im- 
Ppassioned poetr) 


Oh! that Love’s quenchless power 
Might waft my voice to fill thy summer sky, 
And through thy grove its dying music shower, 
Italy, Italy! 


The nightingale is there, 
The sunbeam’s glow, the citron-flower’s perfume, 
The south wind’s whisper in the scented air— 
It will not pierce the tomb ! 
Never, oh! never more, 
On thy Rome's purple heaven mine eye shall dwell, 
Or watch the bright waves melt along the shore— 
My Italy, farewell! 
Alas !—thy hills among, 
Had I but left a memory of my name, 
Of love and grief one deep, true, fervent song, 
Unto immortal fame! 
But like a lute’s brief tone, 
Like a rose-odour on the breezes cast, 
Like a swift flush of day-spring, seen and gone, 
So hath my spirit passed ! 
Pouring itself away, 
As a wild bird amidst the foliage tarns 
That which within him triumphs, beats, or burns 
Into 4 fleeting lay, 
That swells, and floats, and dies, 
Leaving no echo to the summer woods 
Of the rich breathings and impassioned sighs 
Which thrilled their solitudes. 
Yet, yet remember me! 
Friends ! that upon its murmurs oft have hung, 
When from my bosom, joyously and free, 
The fiery fountain sprung. 
Under the dark rich blue 
Of midnight heavens, and on the star-lit sea, 
And when the woods kindle into spring’s first hue, 
Sweet triends, remember me! 
And in the marble halls, 
Where life’s full glow the dreams of beauty wear 
And poet-thoughts embodied light the walls, 
Let me be with you there! 
Fain would | bind for you 
My memory with all glorious things to dwell ; 
Fain bid all lovely sounds my name renew— 
Sweet friends, bright land, farewell ! 





MAXIMS. 

That which fragrance is to the rose, modesty is to beauty 

Party spirit and love of country are simples difficult te 
amalgamate. 

There is nothing farther or nearer, more hidden or re- 
vealed, than God. 

An army understands beticr the idea of glory than that 
of liberty. 

Without union, there can exist neither strength nor pub 


lic spirit. 


Do great things, but do not promise them. 





NEW MUSIC. 


** Poor liltle Love, or Cupid's Waltz." —A Ballad, sung by 
Miss Clava Fisher.—Written by D. A, O Meara, Esq.— 
Composed by T. Blewiit—Engraved, printed and suld 
by BE. Riley, No. 29 Chatham-street. 


Poor little Love looks as meek as a dove, 
When he sues for relief in our bosom; 

We harbour the boy, as a herald of joy, 
For where is the heart can refuse him 

When once in our breast, he deprives us of rest, 
While for constancy vain we implore bim ; 

He laughs at our sighs, spreads his pinions and flies 
Yet in spite of all this we adore him. 


His arts are as old as the world, we are told 
Yet we women, somehow, can't upbraid him 
O still does he vex every one of our sex, 
And man, even man, can't evade him, 
He sports with us all : young or old, great or smal? 
Must obey him, whatever they utter; 
And as for myself, oh! I wish the sly elf, 
Would not make in my heart such a flutter 
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